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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

WE  HAVE  often  had  difficulty  both  in  discovering  and  obtain- 
ing the  originals  of  our  Lincoln  items,  but  no  three  others 
combined  have  cost  as  much  in  either  way,  as  Mr.  Stead's  two 
articles.  Learning  of  one  of  them  from  Miss  Stead's  biography  of  him 
(1913),  we  set  about  learning  what  the  "obscure  paper"  was,  which 
he  there  referred  to  as  containing  an  article  by  him.  Considerable 
correspondence  with  authorities  (supposed)  in  England,  assured  us 
that  it  was  the  Tyneside  Observer,  of  Jarrow  in  the  north  of  England. 
After  five  years  of  fruitless  search  for  it,  we  found— its  assignee!  and 
that  no  copies  were  extant.  As  a  forlorn  hope,  an  inquiry  inserted 
in  Notes  &  Queries,  London,  produced  the  surprising  information 
that  the  Gateshead  Observer  was  what  we  needed;  and  an  obliging 
"searcher"  in  the  British  Museum  Reading-Room  found  it  and  sent 
us  a  copy — just  six  years  after  our  first  inquiry. 

As  the  two  articles  have  never  before  been  listed  in  any  Lincoln 
bibliography,  nor  the  noted  author's  name  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  great  President,  we  feel  that  our  labor  has  been 
well  spent.  Of  our  other  articles,  we  think  Mrs.  Davis'  very  remark- 
able story  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions 
we  have  ever  printed.  Its  only  previous  mention — and  in  a  very 
brief  form — is  found  in  the  late  Francis  E.  Leupp's  "Walks  around 
Washington," and  it  was  due  to. his  kind  assistance  that  we  were 
enabled  to  obtain  it  in  its  present  complete  form  from  Mrs.  Davis. 

The  other  various  articles  need  no  description,  but  our  frontis- 
piece is  one  of  the  rarissima  of  collectors. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  bank  accounts,  both  in 
Illinois  and  Washington,  a  bank  check  signed  by  him  is  almost 
unknown — even  the  great  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Judd  Stewart 
not  containing  one.  We  are  able  to  trace  only  four — one  in  Wash- 
ington, the  others  in  his  home  town  of  Springfield,  where,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Helmle,  of  the  Springfield  Marine  Bank, 
(the  present  name  of  the  institution  on  which  the  checks  were  drawn) 
we  were  able  to  secure  photographs  of  the  two  which  we  re -produce 
herewith. 
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THE  MURDER  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

By  W.  T.  STEAD, 

Editor  of  the  "Gateshead  Observer" 

April  29th,    1865 

ONE  of  the  foulest  deeds  in  the  annals  of  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted at  Washington. 

President  Lincoln,  sitting  in  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  was  shot  to  death  on  the  14th  inst,  by  an  assassin  who  unfortu- 
nately escaped,  and  had  not  been  apprehended  when  the  "Nova 
Scotia,"  which  reached  Liverpool,  left  New  York. 

No  wonder  that  so  dreadful  a  murder,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
concerned  and  so  great  a  calamity  for  the  country  which  he  governed 
with  an  ability  which  even  his  adversaries  have  not  been  the  last  to 
admit,  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  every  people  to  think  its 
perpetration  has  been  known;  and  warmed  even  the  coldest  heart 
into  sympathy  with  her  who  has  been  deprived  not  only  of  a  hus- 
band, but  of  one  whose  management  of  State  affairs  has  illuminated 
a  brighter  page  in  the  history  of  his  country  than  any  which  has 
emblazoned  since  the  death  of  Washington. 

The  crime  indeed  the  more  it  is  looked  at  intensifies  in  atrocity, 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  moment  of  his  assassination,  and  in  the  hour 
of  victory  it  is  well  known,  and  as  we  always  believed  would  be  the 
case,  was  desirous  of  securing  peace  with  the  least  possible  humilia- 
tion to  the  defeated  party,  and  with  a  view  to  an  impartial  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  the  restoration  of 
which  was  the  great  object  of  his  incessant  labour,  and  as  he  (we 
believe  most  honestly)  believed  the  one  thing  needful  to  secure  the 
power  and  happiness  of  the  Republic. 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  in  the  South  had 
been  proved  by  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  with  all  that  remained 
of  his  Army,  to  the  Union  Commander. 
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The  terms  given  by  the  victorious  General  Grant  to  his  gallant 
though  unsuccessful  opponent  were  of  themselves  an  indication  of 
that  clement  policy  on  which  the  President  was  said  to  be  resolved. 

There  was  no  humiliation — no  captivity  for  either  officers  or 
men— all  the  honours  of  war  were  allowed  by  the  victor,  and  the 
parole  d'honneur  of  the  vanquished  was  considered  sufficient  security 
that  no  resumption  of  arms  would  be  resorted  to  by  soldiers  whose 
conduct  in  the  field  had  secured  them  respect  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  camp  of  the  conquerors. 

The  ruffian  in  striking  down  the  President  struck  at  the  same 
time  at  the  heart  of  a  Nation  desirous  of  forgetting  past  differences 
and  of  changing  a  bloody  war  into  an  everlasting  peace. 

He  was  the  murderer,  not  only  of  the  President,  but  of  this 
disposition  towards  forgiveness  which  was  beginning  to  manifest 
itself  in  almost  every  department  and  class  of  the  northern  states. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  deed  ought  to  be  most 
bitterly  execrated  in  the  Northern  or  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  death  wound  of  the  President,  it  is  true  laid  a  great  man 
low,  but  it  produced  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  at  the  same  time  in 
every  city,  nook,  and  corner  of  the  vast  territories  which  he  ruled, 
and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  those  also  which  are  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  their  independence. 

Murder  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  is  a  thing  unknown  to 
honourable  warfare,  and  as  such  we  verily  believe,  this  sad  and 
sanguinary  act  will  be  regarded  in  the  Confederate  States. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  great  a  criminal  as  Wilkes  Booth 
(as  the  wretch  is  called)  even  temporarily  has  escaped.  That  he 
will  succeed  in  evading  justice  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
we  cannot  believe.  No  community  even  of  literal  savages  would 
harbour  such  a  monster. 

The  mark  of  Cain  will  be  upon  him,  and  we  fain  trust  will 
facilitate  his  apprehension.  We  only  hope  he  may  have  gone  to 
some  Confederate  State,  because  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  despite 
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all  the  asperities  of  which  civil  strife  has  been  productive,  he  would 
in  that  case  be  immediately  given  up  to  the  National  authorities, 
and  the  doing  so  would  tend  to  dispel  the  suspicion  which  in  some 
quarters  seems  to  prevail,  that  the  murder  was  planned  not  by  one 
or  two  individuals  only,  but  by  the  government  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy — an  atrocity  of  which  we  believe  the  latter  to  be  utterly 
incapable. 

That  there  were  two  persons  bent  on  murder  on  the  14  th  is 
evident;  while  Booth  was  shooting  Mr.  Lincoln,  another  ruffian 
whose  name  is  unknown  and  who  has  also  escaped,  was  endeavouring 
to  stab  to  death  Mr.  Seward,  although  lying  in  a  state  of  great 
suffering  consequent  upon  a  recent  serious  accident;  and  not  only 
was  the  life  of  Mr.  Seward  jeopardised,  but  his  son  was  grievously 
wounded  by  the  assassin's  dagger  while  endeavouring  to  protect 
his  father  against  the  man  of  blood.  Indeed  it  was  at  first  reported 
that  young  Seward  had  died  of  his  wounds,  but  this  has  since  been 
contradicted. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  both  father  and  son  may  yet  live  to 
serve  their  country  and  earn  its  gratitude.  It  is  an  eminently 
creditable  as  well  as  consolatory  fact  that  in  every  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  news  of  the  bloody  scene  in  the  Washington 
Theatre  produced  a  thrill  of  horror  and  indignation,  and  that  all 
classes,  from  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to  the  very  humblest  of  her 
subjects,  are  desirous  of  testifying  to  the  people  of  America  their 
detestation  of  the  crime  and  their  sympathy  with  those  whom  the 
assassin's  dagger  has  deprived  at  once  a  father,  a  ruler,  a  statesman 
and  a  friend. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  "GATESHEAD  OBSERVER,"  MAY  6th,  1865. 
By  W.  T.  Stead 

The   horror   and    indignation   caused   by   the   assassination   of 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  attempted  murder  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his 
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son,  have  created,  as  our  readers  already  know  universal  feelings  of 
detestation  in  every  corner  of  Her  Majesty's   dominions. 

We  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  demonstration;  we  never  knew 
any  good  come  out  of  assassinations  even  of  tyrants,  as  they  are 
called — the  death  of  the  greatest  of  them  never  seems  to  have  ended 
in  any  beneficial  result.  But,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  tyrant — The 
sympathy  therefore  is  universal.  We  rejoice  that  political  opinions 
were  carefully  suppressed  in  our  local  meetings  and  the  opinions  of 
the  assemblies  confined  to  expressions  of  indignation  at  the  crime 
and  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferers. 


THE  LINCOLN  WAY 

THE  last  General  Assembly  wisely  and  patriotically  resolved  that 
the  route  traveled  by  Lincoln  and  his  folk  from  his  birth-place 
in  Kentucky  to  his  tomb  in  Illinois  ought  to  be  determined, 
and  forever  known  as  the  "Lincoln  Way."  At  the  same  time 
the  Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Library  were  asked  to  supervise 
that  part  of  the  investigation  which  lay  within  the  state  of  Illinois. 
When  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
no  one  fully  realized  the  difficulties  that  beset  such  an  investigation. 
A  member  of  the  House  said  to  me  several  months  ago:  "We  thought 
that  any  standard  biography  of  the  martyred  President  would 
contain  the  information  desired."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  same 
idea  was  in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
voted  for  the  resolution.  Such  was  my  own  feeling,  and  naturally 
enough  I  turned  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  but 
the  result  was  disappointing.  One  after  another  of  his  biographies 
was  examined  with  similar  results,  until  the  whole  range  of  printed 
matter  had  been  gone  over.  The  first  rift  of  light  came  from  the 
work  of  one  of  our  own  fellow  citizens,  the  Honorable  J.  McCann 
Davis  of  Springfield.  He  and  Miss  Tarbell  in  their  excellent  volume 
on  the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  had  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  Lin- 
coln party  passed  through  Vincennes,  Indiana,  and  Palestine,  Illinois. 
This  gave  me  a  clue,  and  a  valuable  one  indeed. 

With  the  fact  established  that  the  information  sought  could  not 
be  acquired  from  books,  attention  was  turned  to  a  serious  study  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Lincolns  were  most  likely  to  have 
traveled.  Such  a  study  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  important 
historical  data,  which  in  themselves  are  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  when  seen  in  the  light  of  the  particular  investigation  under  way 
are  doubly  so  and  merit  our  attention  for  a  moment. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand,  the  Lincolns  appear  to  have  traveled 
through  what  were  then  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Crawford,    Clark 
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and  Shelby,  and  into  Macon.  These  five  counties  had  approxi- 
mately an  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles;  and  contained  within 
their  borders  some  fifteen  thousand  white  people. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  these  counties,  as  well  as  those 
to  the  northwest,  were  filling  up  with  settlers  during  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties.  From  the  older  settlements  of  Lawrence  and 
Crawford  counties  came  many  seeking  newer  and  cheaper  lands; 
with  them  came  immigrants  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  It 
would  be  a  safe  guess  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of  these  settlers 
came  in  ox  wagons  and  that  many  of  them  had  tall  awkward  sons. 
The  spectacle  of  the  Lincolns  hauling  all  their  earthly  possessions  in 
wagons  drawn  by  oxen  kept  to  their  task  by  the  lash  of  the  ever 
watchful  Abe  could  hardly  have  caused  a  second  notice.  He  was 
but  the  type  of  a  hardy  throng  and  all  his  uncouthness,  av/kwardness 
and  peculiar  ways  found  exact  counterpart  in  the  people  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  on  the  trip. 

If  the  party  passed  through  York  and  Palestine,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  did,  the  road  traveled  was  the  best  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  Its  northern  terminus  was  at  Paris  or  Dan- 
ville, while  the  southern  end  extended  into  Lawrence  county  and 
perhaps  farther.  Indian  trails  branching  off  from  this  road  sufficed 
for  routes  of  travel.  These  routes  still  remain  and  present  roads 
attest  their  excellence.  Naturally  they  led  along  high  ground  and 
across  the  shallows  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  travelers  through  a 
strange  and  uninhabited  country  could  be  expected  to  follow  them, 
unless  some  particular  and  pressing  reason  turned  them  aside. 

While  all  those  connected  with  this  investigation  have  taken 
great  care  to  make  it  clear  that  no  final  determinations  have  been 
made,  and  that  investigation  at  every  point  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
very  end,  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  mention 
some  of  the  places  through  which  the  Lincolns  appear  to  have  passed, 
together  with  a  notice  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  prospects 
of  carrying  the  work  to  completion. 
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According  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers,  Thomas  Lincoln 
Dennis  Hanks,  and  Squire  Hall,  with  their  respective  families,  left 
Gentry ville,  Indiana,  for  the  Sangamon  country  on  March  1,  1830, 
and  two  weeks  later  arrived  in  Macon  county  at  the  farm  of  John 
Hanks.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chapman,  whose  father  was  Dennis  Hanks, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  two  surviving  members  of  that  historic  party, 
stated  that  thirteen  persons  made  the  journey.  She  says  further 
that  there  were  three  wagons,  two  drawn  by  oxen,  and  one  by  horses. 
Mrs.  Chapman  corroborates  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers  in  their 
statement  that  the  trip  was  made  directly  and  without  delay. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Vincennes,  our  special  interest  in 
the  "Way"  begins.  After  a  short  stop  the  journey  was  resumed  in  a 
northwardly  direction  through  Bruceville,  Indiana.  The  river  was 
crossed  at  Russellville.  Continuing  northward,  the  party  passed 
through  Palestine,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  a  government  land 
office,  through  Hutsonville  and  York.  The  last  named  place  was 
also  of  great  importance.  It  was  situated  on  the  Wabash  river  at 
the  headwaters  of  a  certain  kind  of  navigation,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
export  trade  as  well  as  being  the  center  of  a  thriving  farming  commu- 
nity. Passing  through  York  the  party  continued  northward  a  few 
miles,  and  then  struck  off  on  an  Indian  trail  that  led  to  the  interior. 
This  trail  extended  from  the  Wabash  country  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Little  Wabash  and  the  Embarrass  rivers  and  possibly  farther. 
Finally  the  travelers  came  to  the  route  of  the  National  Road,  perhaps 
at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Martinvsille.  From  this  point 
the  evidence  is  conflicting.  Mrs.  Chapman  believes  that  the  party 
turned  westward,  crossing  the  Embarrass  river  at  the  place  where 
Greenup  is  now  located.  Conflicting  evidence  has  it  that  the  trail 
was  followed  in  a  northwestwardly  direction  from  Martinsville, 
and  that  the  crossing  of  the  Embarrass  was  at  Logan's,  now  McCann's 
Ford.  To  support  this  last  statement  I  have  seven  or  eight  affidavits 
and  a  great  many  letters  received  since  making  my  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Library.  All  accounts  agree,  however,  that  the 
party  stopped  with  relatives  near  the  headwaters    of    the    Little 
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Wabash.  From  this  point  to  Decatur,  the  next  place  where  the 
Lincolns  appear,  the  route  is  in  doubt.  Mrs.  Chapman  insists  that 
the  party  kept  in  a  northwestwardly  direction,  but  she  can  give  no 
details  concerning  the  route.  To  some,  a  more  probable  route 
would  have  been  by  Shelbyville  and  thence  north  to  Decatur.  This 
is  an  uncertainty  that  must  be  cleared  up  in  due  time. 

In  an  investigation  of  this  sort  one  meets  up  with  all  kinds  of 
situations,  some  of  which  are  serious,  others  ludicrous. 

As  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exact 
facts  about  affairs  and  events  with  which  almost  every  body  professes 
to  be  conversant,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  surveying  and 
building  of  the  National  Road.  All  of  us  have  general  ideas  about 
that  work  of  internal  improvement,  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  with  even  approximate  definiteness  just  when 
the  survey  in  Illinois  was  made  and  when  the  route  was  marked  or 
blazed  through.  Somewhere  at  Washington  lies  buried  in  a  mass  of 
material  the  facts  that  we  seek.  The  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office  after  a  careful  search  has  been  unable  to  unearth  them, 
and  has  referred  me  to  the  treasury  department,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  kept  on  file  receipts  for  the  expenditure  of  such  surveying. 

Problems  of  a  similar  character,  but  ones  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  a  consultation  of  records  relate  to  the  general  topography 
of  the  country.  For  instance  there  is  a  large  swamp  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Lawrence  county.  The  laws  of  Illinois  indicate 
that  some  sort  of  a  road  ran  from  a  point  opposite  Vincennes  north- 
ward toward  Palestine,  but  an  examination  of  the  ground,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  that  locality,  unite  in  seeming  to 
show  that  such  a  road  would  have  been  impassable  except  in  the 
dryest  seasons. 

These  obstacles  have  been  serious,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  more  of  a  like  nature  will  arise  to  plague  the  investigation. 
There  are,  however,  others  of  a  no  less  serious  nature  that  would  be 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme  if  it  were  not  for  the  seriousness  with  which 
they  have  to  be  taken.     For  example,  while  on  one  of  the  many 
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trips  out  through  eastern  Illinois,  I  was  informed  that  a  certain 
gentleman  could  enlighten  me,  and  was  advised  to  call  upon  him. 
Following  my  avowed  policy  of  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  information,  I  hastened  to  call  upon  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  had  been  referred.  Apparently  my  coming  was  anticipated, 
for  before  I  could  even  introduce  myself  and  explain  my  mission,  I 
was  assured  by  my  host  that  he  knew  all  about  the  "Lincoln  Way" 
and  would  be  glad  to  enlighten  me.  As  a  premise  for  whatever 
arguments  he  intended  to  make,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  come  to  Illinois  in  the  Lincoln  party.  Instantly 
I  saw  the  end  of  my  troubles  and  eagerly  reached  for  my  maps  and 
note  book;  but  as  if  inspired  by  some  unseen  force  I  casually  asked 
my  host  what  year  his  said  ancestor  came  to  Illinois.  Without 
hesitating  he  replied:  "In  the  year  1819." 

False  notions  of  a  different  type  keep  constantly  cropping  out. 
In  one  particular  instance  a  gentleman  makes  the  claim  that  the 
Lincolns  stopped  with  a  friend  while  on  the  way,  and  that  this  same 
friend  was  at  the  time  a  candidate  for  an  office  in  a  particular  county 
that  had  not  yet  been  established  or  even  authorized  to  be  established. 
Another  gentleman  has  the  Hankses  leaving  the  party  soon  after 
entering  Illinois,  and  settling  in  a  region  quite  remote  from  the  place 
where  they  actually  settled.  Still  another  would  put  the  old  Lincoln 
homestead  in  a  county  south  of  where  it  is  located. 

Still  another  type  of  authorities  on  the  "Lincoln  Way,"  and  one 
with  which  reason  does  not  always  prevail,  would  project  the  travelers 
through  forest  and  prairie,  over  hills  and  across  rivers,  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  character  of  the  ground  and  the  location  of  roads, 
trails,  and  fords.  If  it  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  the  Lincolns 
refused  to  follow  the  beaten  paths,  made  so  by  hundreds  that  pre- 
ceded them,  then  the  task  we  have  set  up  for  ourselves  is  hopeless. 
There  were  certain  well  defined  trails  and  paths,  along  which  settlers 
were  clustered,  and  over  which  these  same  settlers  had  come,  and 
any  opinion  or  theory  that  would  have  the  Lincolns  disregard  such 
established  routes  of  travel  would  stamp  Thomas  Lincoln,  Squire 
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Hall  and  Dennis  Hanks,  all  three  experienced  pioneers,  as  no  pioneers 
at  all.  Besides  what  could  the  travelers  have  expected  to  gain  by 
refusing  to  follow  such  trails  and  paths?  By  direct  air-line  the 
distance  from  Vincennes  to  Decatur  is  something  like  one  hundred 
and  five  miles,  while  the  distance  by  established  roads  and  paths 
between  these  same  two  points  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  and  perhaps  not  as  much  as  that.  In  exchange  for  the 
saving  of  something  like  twenty-five  miles,  the  party  would  have 
been  compelled  to  strike  across  trackless  forest  and  prairie,  over  or 
around  steep  hills,  and  through  almost  impassable  swamps.  In 
my  opinion  the  "Lincoln  Way"  will  be  found  in  the  main  to  lie  along 
the  most  direct  traveled  route,  and  to  the  determination  of  this  route 
all  investigations  must  be  turned. 

For  continuing  the  investigation  the  last  General  Assembly 
appropriated  one  thousand  dollars.  During  the  summer  months  a 
careful  examination  was  made  of  the  county  archives  of  Coles, 
Clark  and  Shelby  counties,  and  Knox  County,  Indiana,  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  the  trails  and  fords  used  at  the  time  the  Lincolns  migrated 
to  Illinois.  The  work  is  being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  time  and 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  will  allow,  and  if  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles arise  a  finding  will  be  made  next  year. 

C.  M.  Thompson. 

The  Alumni  Quarterly,  University  of  Illinois. 


WHITMAN  ON  LINCOLN 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  owned  in  New  York,  and  is  of  exceptional  interest 
as  written  to  two  intimate  friends,  and  revealing  Whitman  at  his  very  best.  He 
says:  "I  am  writing  this  at  night,  as  I  ;:m  taking  care  of  a  sick  child,  whose 
mother  has  gone  to  see  Matilda  Heron  play  Medea." 

Washington,  March   19,    1863. 

*  *  *  *  After  describing  his  life  in  Washington,   among  the  soldiers, 
he  refers  thus  to  Mr.  Lincoln: 

"Congress  does  not  seize  hard  upon  me.  .  .much  gab,  great  fear 
of  public  opinion;  plenty  of  low  business  talent,  but  no  masterful 
man  in  Congress  (probably  best  so) — I  think  Well  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  a  face  like  a  Hoosier  Michael  Angelo,  so  awful  ugly 
it  becomes  beautiful,  with  its  strange  mouth,  its  deep-cut  criss-cross 
lines  and  its  doughnut  complexion.  My  notion  is,  too,  that  under- 
neath his  outside  manner  and  stories  from  country  bar-rooms  (it  is 
his  humor)  Mr.  Lincoln  keeps  a  fountain  of  first-class  practical 
telling  wisdom.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  supposed  failures  of  his  govern- 
ment; he  has  shown,  I  sometimes  think,  an  almost  supernatural 
tact  in  keeping  the  ship  afloat  at  all,  with  head  steady,  not  only 
not  going  down  and  now  certain  not  to,  but  with  proud  and  resolute 
spirit,  and  flag  flying  in  sight  of  the  world,  menacing  and  high  as 
ever.  I  say  never  yet  Captain,  never  ruler,  had  such  a  perplexing, 
dangerous  task  as  his,  the  past  two  years.  I  more  and  more  rely 
upon  his  idiomatic  Western  genius,  careless  of  court  dress  or  of 
court  decorums 
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(The  sculptor's  own  account  of  it  with  extracts  from  his  reminiscences) 

MY  father,  Leonard  W.  Volk,  the  sculptor,  had  a  some- 
what amusing  experience  in  trying  to  dispose  of  some  photo- 
graphs of  Lincoln  for  his  friend  Hesler,  the  Chicago 
photographer,  who  had  taken  the  photographs  about  the  time 
Lincoln  sat  for  Mr.  Volk  for  his  bust.  Father  was  making  a  trip 
through  some  of  the  Eastern  cities  and  Hesler  wished  him  to  estab- 
lish agencies  among  the  publishers  for  the  sale  of  these  photographs. 

"Most  of  the  persons,"  he  related,  "to  whom  I  applied  shook 
their  heads  or  shrugged  their  shoulders,  saying  they  thought  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  portraits,  as  the  subject  was  too  homely  to 
sell.  Being  good  Republicans,  however,  they  offered  to  take  them 
on  commission  and  do  the  best  they  could  with  them,  but  were 
sorry  the  nominee  was  not  a  better  looking  man. 

I  entered  one  day  while  in  New  York  a  news  and  periodical 
store  on  Broadway,  and  after  showing  the  photographs  and  ex- 
plaining my  mission  the  indignant  proprietor  came  out  flatly  and 
said  he  would  not  have  such  an  ugly  looking  old  fellow's  picture  in 
his  store.  He  became  so  abusive  that  I  talked  back  in  defence  of 
the  subject,  and  as  a  result  was  ordered  out  of  the  store  with  my 
collection  of  likenesses.  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proprietor  was  decidedly  Southern  in  his  proclivities.  I  may  add 
that  Mr.  Hesler  never  afterwards  received  an  order  for  any  of  the 
thousand  photographs  left  with  the  agent. 

But  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  tragic  death  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
likeness  of  him  was  thought  too  homely  to  buy.  Upon  my  returning 
home  I  had  a  similar  experience  in  my  studio,  by  a  visit  from  a  little 
nervous  man  hailing  from  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who  abruptly  walked  in, 
saying  a  clerk  in  his  dry  goods  store  wanted  him  to  hand  me  $10 
and  send  him  a  statuette  of  Douglas,  adding  that  he  himself  was  a 
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Republican,  and  asked  if  I  had  anything  of  Lincoln.  Thereupon  I 
held  up  my  cabinet  bust  of  him  for  inspection.  He  looked  at  it 
carefully  a  moment  and  exclaimed:  'Is  that  a  good  likeness  of  him?' 
Being  assured  it  was  so  regarded  by  those  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln 
best,  'Well,'  said  he,  'he's  too  homely  to  buy,  but  I'll  vote  for  him 
all  the  same!'     and  out  he  went." 

Readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  how  the  life  mask  of  Lincoln 
came  into  existence.  The  account  I  shall  give  you  is  also  based  on 
the  reminiscences  of  my  father,  extracts  from  which  were  published 
in  the  Century  Magazine  in  1881.  My  father  settled  in  Chicago 
in  1857,  having  just  returned  from  a  two-year  sojourn  in  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  studying  under  the  patronage  of  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  whose  first  cousin  he  had  married  in  1852.  His  first  work 
there  was  a  bust  from  life  of  Douglas,  which  was  the  first  piece  of 
sculpture  ever  made  in  Chicago.  I  now  quote  from  his  written 
recollections : 

A  First  View  of  Mr.  Lincoln 

"My  first  meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  1858,  when  the 
celebrated  Senatorial  contest  opened  in  Chicago  between  him  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  I  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  accompany 
him  and  his  party  by  special  train  to  Springfield,  to  which  train  was 
attached  a  platform  car  having  on  board  a  cannon,  which  made 
considerable  noise  on  the  journey.  At  Bloomington  we  all  stopped 
overnight,  as  Douglas  had  a  speech  to  make  there  in  the  evening. 

While  we  were  sitting  in  the  hotel  office  after  supper  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered,  carrying  an  old  carpet  bag  in  his  hand  and  wearing  a  weather- 
beaten  silk  hat,  too  large,  apparently,  for  his  head,  a  long,  loosely 
fitting  frock  coat  of  black  alpaca,  and  vest  and  trousers  of  the  same 
material.  He  walked  up  to  the  counter  and,  saluting  the  clerk 
pleasantly,  passed  the  bag  over  to  him,  and  inquired  if  he  was  too 
late  for  supper.  The  clerk  replied  that  supper  was  over,  but  thought 
enough  could  be  scraped  up  for  him. 

'All  right,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln:  T  don't  want  much.' 
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Meanwhile  he  said  he  would  wash  the  dust  off;  he  was  certainly 
very  dusty,  for  it  was  the  month  of  June  and  quite  warm.  While 
he  was  so  engaged  several  old  friends  who  had  learned  of  his  arrival 
rushed  in  to  see  him,  some  of  them  shouting  out,  'How  are  you, 
Abe?'  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  them  by  the  hands  in  his  cordial  man- 
ner, with  the  broadest  and  pleasantest  smile  on  his  rugged  face. 
This  was  the  first  good  view  I  had  of  the  coming  man,'  though  I 
had  seen  him  at  a  distance  and  passed  him  on  the  sidewalk  in  Chicago 
a  few  days  before. 

The  next  day  we  all  stopped  at  the  town  of  Lincoln,  where 
short  speeches  were  made  by  the  contestants,  and  dinner  was  served 
at  the  hotel,  after  which,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  on  the  plank 
walk  in  front,  I  was  formally  presented  to  him.  He  saluted  me  with 
his  natural  cordiality,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  his  large  hands 
with  a  vise-like  grip,  and,  looking  down  into  my  face  with  his  beam- 
ing dark  eyes,   said: 

'How  do  you  do?'  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  read  of 
you  and  hear  you  are  making  a  statue  of  Judge  Douglas  for  Governor 
Matteson's  new  house.' 

I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative  and  said:  'When  you  are  in 
Chicago  and  can  spare  the  time  I  would  like  to  have  you  sit  to  me 
for  your  bust.' 

'Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Volk — shall  be  glad  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
I  have.' 

The  next  speech  was  made  at  Springfield,  and  I  remember  the 
train,  bearing  a  big  crowd,  stopped  near  Edwards'  Grove,  in  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  place,  where  staging  had  been  erected,  and 
a  vast  crowd  was  waiting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

At  Springfield  for  the  Debate 

On  leaving  the  train  most  of  the  passengers  climbed  over  the 
fences  and  crossed  the  field,  taking  a  short  cut  to  the  grove.  Among 
them  Mr.  Lincoln  stalked  forward,  alone,  taking  immense  strides, 
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with  the  carpet  bag  and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  and  his  coat  skirts 
flying  in  the  breeze.  The  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  the  head  craned 
forward,  apparently  much  over  the  balance,  like  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  was  moving  something  like  a  hurricane  across  that  stubble 
field.  I  managed  to  keep  pretty  close  behind  him  until  he  approached 
a  rail  fence,  sprang  over  it  as  nimbly  as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  then 
disappeared  from  my  sight.  Soon  after,  and  while  Douglas  was 
speaking,  Mr.  Lincoln  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  crowd,  mount- 
ed upon  a  fine,  spirited  horse." 

Mr.  Volk  did  not  see  Lincoln  again  for  nearly  two  years.  In 
the  early  part  of  April,  1860,  he  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington 
to  his  studio  in  the  Portland  Block  in  Chicago. 

"Soon  after  this,"  he  writes,  "I  noticed  in  a  morning  paper  that 
Lincoln  was  in  town  acting  as  counsel  in  a  Sand  Bar  trial.  I  at 
once  decided  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  sit  for  me,  made  two 
years  before.  I  found  him  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
room,  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  his  long  dark  hair  standing 
out  at  every  imaginable  angle,  as  though  it  had  been  uncombed  for  a 
week.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  lawyers,  such  as  James  F. 
Joy,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Thomas  Hoyne,  and  others.  Mr.  Arnold 
obtained  Lincoln's  attention  in  my  behalf,  when  he  instantly  arose 
and  met  me  outside  the  rail,  saluting  me  at  once  with  his  usual 
grip  of  both  hands.  He  remembered  his  promise  regarding  the 
sittings,  and  said  in  answer  to  my  question  that  he  expected  to  be 
detained  by  the  case  he  was  engaged  in  for  a  week.  'After  that,' 
he  added,  T  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  sittings.  When  shall  I 
come,  and  how  long  will  you  need  me  each  time?' 

'Just  after  breakfast  every  morning,'  he  said,  would  suit  him 
best,  and  he  could  remain  till  court  opened  at  10  o'clock.  I  answered 
that  I  would  be  ready  for  him  the  next  morning,  Thursday. 

'Very  well,  Mr.  Volk;  I  shall  be  there.  But  I'll  go  to  a  barber 
and  have  my  hair  cut  before  I  come.' 

I  requested  him  not  to  let  the  barber  cut  it  too  short,  and  said  I 
would  rather  he  would  leave  it  as  it  was;  but  to  this  he  would  not 
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consent.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
and  exclaimed: 

'No,  I  cannot  be  there  to-morrow,  as  I  have  an  important 
engagement  with  Mr.  W  to  go  to  Evanston  and  be  present  at 

some  gathering;  but  I'd  rather  sit  to  you  for  the  bust  than  go  there 
and  meet  a  lot  of  college  professors  and  others,  all  strangers  to  me, 

and  so  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  go  to  Mr.  W 's  office  and  get 

me  released  from  the  engagement.  I  will  wait  for  you  here  till  you 
come  back.' 

So  off  I  posted  on  my  errand,  but  found  that  Mr.  W would 

not  release  his  expected  guest.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  quite  sorry 
when  I  reported  to  him  the  failure  of  my  mission. 

'Well,  '  he  said,  T  suppose  I  must  go,  but  I  shall  come  to  you 
Friday  morning.' 

And  on  that  morning  he  appeared  at  the  studio  promptly — 
indeed,  he  never  failed  to  be  on  time.  My  studio  was  on  the  fifth 
floor,  and,  as  there  were  no  elevators  in  those  days,  I  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  his  steps  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  I'm  sure  he  frequently 
came  up  two,  if  not  three,  steps  at  a  stride." 

After  the  usual  greetings  had  taken  place  between  the  sitter  and 
artist  Lincoln  sat  down  in  an  old-fashioned  hard,  low  arm-chair, 
such  as  was  commonly  used  in  law  offices  at  that  time.  This  chair 
I  still  have  in  my  home.  It  was  not  only  occupied  by  Lincoln,  while 
in  father's  possession  but  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Seward,  Grant, 
President  Johnson,  and  Governor  Dix.  After  being  seated,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked: 

'Mr.  Volk,  I  have  never  sat  before  to  sculptor  or  painter — 
only    for    daguerreotypes    and    photographs.      What    shall    I    do?' 

"I  told  him,"  answered  the  sculptor,  "that  I  would  only  take 
the  measurements  of  his  head  and  shoulders  that  time,  and  the  next 
morning  would  take  the  cast  of  his  face,  which  would  save  him  a 
number  of  sittings.  I  also  had  him  stand  up  against  the  wall,  when 
I  made  a  mark  above  his  head  and  then  measured  up  to  it  from  the 
floor,  to  obtain  his  height." 
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Some  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  process  of  making 
a  life  mask.  The  sitter,  or,  as  one  might  more  fittingly  say,  the 
patient,  being  duly  resigned  to  his  fate,  has  his  face  anointed  very 
lightly  with  oil.  The  hair  about  the  temples  and  forehead  is  then 
carefully  matted  down  either  with  clay  or  lard — sometimes  the 
parts  being  covered  with  oiled  silk.  The  plaster  of  Paris  is  then 
mixed  with  water  in  a  bowl  until  it  becomes  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  The  patient  being  covered  with  a  sheet  to  keep  the  casting 
confined  to  his  head,  the  plaster  is  poured  on  his  face  by  means  of  a 
spoon  until  it  is  completely  covered  with  the  exception  of  the  nostrils 
and  eyes.  The  plaster  soon  sets  or  hardens,  incidentally  becoming 
quite  hot,  when  the  sitter  enjoys  about  half  an  hour  of  discomfort 
and  apprehension!  Once  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  hardened  it  is 
gently  freed  from  the  face  and  an  accurate  mould  is  obtained.  This 
is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry  and  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  is 
poured  into  it,  and  when  this  in  turn  becomes  hard  enough  the  outer 
mould  is  chipped  off,  being  destroyed:  it  is  called  the  "waste  mould." 
But  now  the  cast,  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  face,  is  revealed. 

"Before  beginning  the  cast  next  morning,"  Leonard  W.  Volk's 
account  continues,  "knowing  Mr.  Lincoln's  fondness  for  a  story,  I 
told  him  one  in  order  to  remove  what  I  thought  an  apprehensive 
expression,  as  though  he  feared  the  operation  might  be  dangerous; 
and  this  is  the  story: 

"I  occasionally  employed  a  little,  dark-skinned  Italian  as  a 
formatore  in  plaster  work,  who  had  related  to  me  a  short  time  before 
that  he  and  a  comrade  image-vender  were  'doing'  Switzerland  by 
hawking  their  images.  One  day  a  Swiss  gentleman  asked  him  if  he 
he  could  make  his  likeness  in  plaster.  'Oh,  si,  si,  Signore;  I  am  a 
sculptor.'  So  Mattei,  such  being  the  name  of  the  pretender,  pro- 
cured some  plaster,  laid  the  big  Swiss  gentleman  on  his  back,  stuck 
some  quills  in  his  nostrils  through  which  to  breathe,  and  requested 
him  to  close  his  eyes.  Then  'Mat'  poured  soft  plaster  all  over  his 
face  and  forehead.     After  reaching  this  point  in  the  process  he  paused 
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for  reflection.  He  became  decidedly  nervous  as  he  noted  the  plaster 
commence  to  harden,  never  before  having  undertaken  such  a  job, 
and  it  dawned  on  him  that  there  was  something  wrong.  In  fact, 
he  had  neglected  to  prepare  the  face  properly;  especially  the  gen- 
tleman's huge  beard  and  mustache  and  the  hair  about  the  temples 
and  forehead,  through  which,  of  course,  the  plaster  had  run  and 
become  solid.  When  this  condition  of  things  broke  in  on  the  Italian's 
mind,  'Mat'  made  an  excuse  to  go  outside  the  door.  Then,  said  he, 
'I  run  like  h .' 

I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  twinkle  with  mirth.  'How  did  he 
get  it  off?'  said  he.  I  answered  that  probably  after  reasonable 
waiting  for  the  'sculptor's'  return  he  had  to  break  it  off  as  best  he 
could  and  cut  or  pull  out  his  magnificent  beard  and  all  the  hair 
which  the  tenacious  plaster  clung  to.  'Mat,'  said  he,  took  especial 
pains  to  avoid  that  particular  part  of  Switzerland  after  this  artistic 
performance;  but  his  companion,  who  somewhat  resembled  him, 
not  knowing  of  his  partner's  experience,  was  not  long  after  encoun- 
tered by  the  enraged  victim  of  his  confederate's  malpractice  and  nearly 
beaten  to  death. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  tears  actually  trickled  down  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's bronzed  cheeks  and  he  was  at  once  in  the  best  of  humors. 

Taking  Off  the   Mould 

"He  sat  naturally  in  the  chair  when  I  made  the  cast,  saw  every 
phase  of  the  process  in  a  mirror  opposite  as  I  put  the  plaster  on 
without  interference  with  his  eyes  or  free  breathing  through  the 
nostrils.  It  was  about  an  hour  from  the  time  I  started  that  the 
mould  was  ready  to  be  removed.  Being  all  in  one  piece  with  both 
ears  perfectly  taken,  it  clung  pretty  hard,  as  the  cheek  bones  were 
higher  than  the  jaws  at  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  He  bent  his  head  low 
and  took  hold  of  the  mould  and  worked  it  off  himself  without  break 
or  injury;  it  hurt  a  little,  as  a  few  straggling  hairs  about  the  tender 
temples  pulled  out  with  the  plaster  and  made  his  eyes  water;  but 
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the  remembrance  of  the  poor  Swiss  gentleman  evidently  kept  him  in 
good  mood. 

On  Sunday  morning  on  entering  my  studio  he  remarked  that 
a  friend  at  the  Tremont  House  had  invited  him  to  attend  church. 
"  'But,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'I  thought  I'd  rather  come  and  sit  for 
the  bust.  The  fact  is,'  he  continued,  'I  don't  like  to  hear  cut  and 
dried  sermons.  No,  when  I  hear  a  man  preach,  I  like  to  see  him  act 
as  if  he  were  fighting  bees!' — and  he  extended  his  long  arms,  at  the 
same  time  suiting  his  action  to  the  words. 

The  last  was  given  Thursday  morning,  and  I  noticed  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  in  something  of  a  hurry.  I  had  finished  the  head, 
but  desired  to  represent  his  breast  and  brawny  shoulders  as  Nature 
presented  them;  so  he  stripped  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  cravat.,  collar 
and  shirt,  threw  them  on  a  chair,  pulled  his  undershirt  down  a  short 
distance  tying  the  sleeves  behind  him,  and  stood  up  without  a  murmur 
for  an  hour  or  so.  I  then  said  that  I  was  done  and  was  a  thousand 
times  obliged  to  him  for  his  promptness  and  patience,  and  offered  to 
assist  him  to  re-dress,  but  he  said:  'No,  I  can  do  it  better  alone.'  I 
kept  at  work  without  looking  towards  him,  wishing  to  catch  the  form  as 
accurately  as  possible  while  it  was  fresh  in  my  memory.  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  hurriedly,  saying  he  had  an  engagement,  and,  with  a  cordial 
'Good-by,  I  will  see  you  again  soon,'  passed  out.  A  few  moments 
after  I  recognized  his  steps  rapidly  returning.  The  door  opened  and 
in  he  came,  exclaiming: 

'Hello,  Mr.  Volk;  I  got  down  on  the  sidewalk  and  found  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  my  undershirt,  and  thought  it  wouldn't 
do  to  go  through  the  streets  this  way!' 

Sure  enough,  there  were  the  sleeves  of  that  garment  dangling 
below  the  skirts  of  his  broadcloth  frock  coat;  I  went  at  once  to  his 
assistance,  and  helped  to  undress  and  re-dress  him  all  right;  then 
out  he  went  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 
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"On  Friday,  May  18,"  says  the  sculptor,  "Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  happened  that  on  that  same  day  I  was  on  the  cars, 
nearing  Springfield.  By  previous  appointment  I  was  to  cast  Mr. 
Lincoln's  hands  on  the  Sunday  following  this  memorable  Saturday, 
at  9  A.  M.  I  found  him  ready,  but  he  looked  more  grave  and  serious 
than  he  had  appeared  on  the  previous  days.  I  wished  him  to  hold 
something  in  his  right  hand,  and  he  looked  for  a  piece  of  pasteboard, 
but  could  find  none.  I  told  him  a  round  stick  would  do  as  well  as 
anything.  Thereupon  he  went  to  the  woodshed,  and  I  heard  the 
saw  go,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  dining  room  whittling  off  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  broom  handle.  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  need  not 
whittle  off  the  edges. 

'Oh,  well,'    said  he,    'I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  it  nice.' 

When  I  had  successfully  cast  the  mould  of  the  right  hand  I 
began  the  left,  pausing  a  few  moments  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln  tell  me 
about  a  scar  on  his  thumb. 

You  have  heard  that  they  call  me  a  rail-splitter,  and  you  saw 
them  carrying  rails  in  the  procession  Saturday  evening.  Well,  it 
is  true  that  I  did  split  rails,  and  one  day  while  I  was  sharpening  a 
wedge  on  a  log,  the  axe  glanced  and  nearly  took  my  thumb  off,  and 
there  is  the  scar,  you  see." 

"The  right  hand  appeared  swollen  as  compared  with  the  left, 
on  account  of  excessive  hand-shaking  the  day  before;  this  difference 
is  distinctly  shown  in  the  cast." 

Times,  N.  Y.  Douglas  Volk 


PUNCH'S  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

This  was  printed  in  our  Extra  No.  45,  but  we  repeat  it  here  because  of  the  poem 
which  follows.      The  "Tribute"  was  written  by  Tom  Taylor. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

FOULLY    ASSASSINATED,    APRIL    14,     1865 

YOU  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hand,  his  unkenipt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease; 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step,  as  though  the  way  were  plain; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief's  perplexity  or  people's  pain. 

Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurril  jester,  is  there  room  for  yon? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 
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My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true, 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows  where  there's  a  task  to  do 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command. 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weight  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron  bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe; 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 

The   prairie,   hiding   the   mazed   wanderer's   tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear — 

Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth  to  train: 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 
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So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long-suffering  years' 

Ill-fate,   ill-feeling,   ill-report  lived   through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood: 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light  from  darkling  days 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from   behind  his   back,   a   trigger  prest — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

The  old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high, 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  trumpet  came. 

A  deed  accurst!  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,   whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,   stoutly  and  nobly  striven; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven! 
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In  an  old  scrapbook  I  have  the  following  response,  clipped  from  the  "Daily  Evening  Traveller 
Boston,   Monday,   June  3,    1865:      (Perhaps  someone  can   tell   me   who   "M.   F.   D."   was.) 

Y.  S.  R.,  in  Transcript,  Boston. 

ON  READING  HIS  LINES  ON  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  FOULLY 

ASSASSINATED  APRIL   14,  1865" 

Yes!  lay  one  laurel  more  on  Lincoln's  grave, 
Thou,  whose  relentless  hand  to  shame  so  long 

That  noble  and  heroic  nature  gave, 

Nor  blush  to  say  that  thou  hast  done  him  wrong. 

Draw  near,  while  yet  a  mourning  nation's  tears 
Are  falling  fast  above  their  martyred  dead, 

Nor  fear  to  own,  throughout  the  coming  years, 
That  thou,  in  bitter  shame,  hast  bowed  thy  head. 

Bring  thy  sad  tribute  hither,  while  we  lay 
Our  earth  to  earth,  our  dust  unto  its  dust; 

And,  standing  by  that  new-made  grave  today, 
Unto  thyself,  and  to  the  dead,  be  just! 

Those  eyes,  now  closed  in  the  eternal  night, 

Turn  not  on  thee  with  unforgiving  gaze; 
That  soul,  in  heavenly  patience  self-possessed, 

Stood  far  above  thy  blame  nor  asks  thy  praise. 

That  form,  deemed  all  unfit  for  courtly  grace, 

Ne'er  sought,  nor  cared,  the  applause  of  courts  to  win; 

Enough  for  him,  that  Africa's  long-crushed  race 
Say,    "through   this  man   we,   too,   stand   up   as  men." 

Beneath   that  garb,   though   rustic   called,   and  plain, 
Beat  the  warm,  sympathizing  heart  that  sped 

Across  the  seas  kind  words  to  comfort  pain, 
When  England's  widowed  queen  bent  o'er  her  dead. 
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He  stood,  where  men  of  meaner  mould  had  quailed, 

Unheeding  obloquy,  reproach,  or  sneer; 
Oh,  brave,  strong  heart,  the  traitor's  hand  had  failed 

To  still  thy  throbbing,  hadst  thou  but  known  fear. 

Requiting  ill  with  good,  and  wrong  with  right, 
So  passed  he  on  where  duty  led  the  way; 

Hearing  one  voice,  and  following  but  one  light, 
Whether  in  fire  by  night,  or  cloud  by  day. 

A  mind  that  read  the  teachings  of  the  past, 
Gleaning  fresh  wisdom  for  the  present  age, 

Where  Heaven  had  joined  not  man  might  put  apart, 
The  child-like  soul,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage; 

A  heart  that  patiently,  through  years  of  strife, 
Bore,  of  a  nation's  woe,  the  heavy  load, 

And,  "faithful  unto  death,"  breathed  out  its  life, 
True  to  itself,  its  kind,  and  to  its  God. 

Let  these  suffice  thee!  By  the  Western  wave, 
Again  his  rest,  and  peace,  and  home,  is  found; 

And,  when  thou  standest  beside  Lincoln's  grave, 
Remember  that  the  spot  is  holy  ground! 
Cambridge,   Mass.  M.   F.    D. 


LINCOLN  FAVORED  ITALY'S  CLAIM  TO  FIUME 

This  extraordinary  cablegram  appeared  in  several  of  our  papers  in  1920.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  "fake;"  the  "original  photographs"  promised  to  be  sent  here,  have  never  been  seen.  Had 
it  been  genuine,  it  would  be  worth  a  large  sum;  but  the  ingenious  fabricator  quite  over- 
shot his  mark  in  making  Mr.  Lincoln  a  correspondent  of  Humboldt  and  Faraday;  and  in  1853 
he  knew  little  and  cared  less,  about  European  politics.   (Ed.) 

Paris,  May  1,  1920. 

AT  the  San  Remo  conference  last  week  a  representative  from 
Zara,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  had  in  his  possession,  as 
an  added  support  of  the  Italian  claims  on  the  Adriatic,  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  letter, 
dated  Springfield,  111.,  1853,  not  only  went  minutely  into  the 
Adriatic  question — expressing  views  widely  divergent  from  those 
held  by  President  Wilson  today — but  made  two  prophecies  which 
have  come  to  pass;  namely,  a  general  European  war  and  the  end  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  letter  further  prophesied  the 
fall  of  the  British  Empire,  but  it  is  now  pointed  out  that  Great 
Britain  has  avoided  dissolution  by  abandoning  many  of  the  principles 
which  guided  her  politics  during  the  epoch  before  the  American 
Civil  War  when  Lincoln  wrote. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  eminent  Italian  Physicist, 
Maccedonio  Melloni,  who,  during  his  journeys  to  Geneva,  Paris, 
London  and  Naples,  made  many  friends  in  the  political  as  well  as 
the  scientific  world.  The  letter  was  recently  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Melloni  family  at  Modena.  Countess  Zucconlini,  of  Modena, 
has  the  original  manuscript,  photographs  of  which  now  are  en  route 
to  America.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Italian  translation, 
which  now  is  retranslated  into  English  and  may  contain  variations 
in  phrasing  from  the  original,  but  will  show  clearly  the  views  held 
by  Lincoln  as  he  passed  in  review  the  great  political  problems  that 
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agitated  continental  Europe  in  his  day.  The  letter  was  written  at 
Melloni's  request.     It  reads: 

"Humboldt  has  given  me  the  message  you  sent  me  through 
Mr.  Faraday,  of  your  desire  to  have  my  thoughts  concerning  the 
political  reorganization  of  Europe.  I  admire  all  you  have  suffered 
for  science  and  still  more  what  you  have  suffered  for  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  your  beloved  country.  I  am  convinced  that  when 
the  barbarians  swept  down  upon  ancient  Rome  they  profited  by  the 
state  of  moral  dissolution,  from  which  the  Empire  then  suffered, 
to  destroy,  sack  and  obliterate  and  thus  retard  for  several  centuries 
the  triumphal  march  of  civilization. 

We  were  all  on  the  road  to  the  forming  of  a  single  race  when 
suddenly  there  fell  upon  the  civilized  world  that  epoch  of  deep 
darkness,  that  epoch  of  barbarism,  obscuring  the  glorious  light  of 
immortal,  eternal  Rome — that  Rome  which  had  given  civilization 
to  the  entire  world,  that  Rome  which  has  even  made  America  a 
civilized  nation  and  which  has  nourished  us  morally  by  her  indis- 
putable laws,  that  Rome  which  in  my  opinion  will  be,  in  the  more  or 
less  distant  future,  the  luminous  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 

It  is  criminal  to  obstruct  the  normal  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nations  and  block  the  foundation  of  the  future  United  States 
of  Europe. 

First  of  all,  in  order  to  realize  this  end,  it  is  indispensable  to 
assure  the  absolute  independence  of  Italy,  because  this  independence 
is  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  civilized  world.  All  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  with  its  islands  should  be  completely  united  in  one 
nation. 

The  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  with  the  two  Venices,  the  Trentino 
and  Julian  Provinces,  should  be  united  to  the  mother  country  with- 
out any  interruption  of  territory  and  with  absolute  mastery  of  the 
ancient  lake  of  Venice — the  Adriatic — from  Fiume  as  far  as  Cattaro 
without  interruption,  the  whole  length  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  Albania, 
which  also  ought  to  be  absolutely  united  to  Italy. 
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The  only  Italian  unity  which  can  be  admitted  is  one  which 
does  not  permit  the  trampling  under  foot  of  the  simplest  principles 
of  the  actual  political  situation,  thus  to  prepare  for  the  near  future 
the  most  bloody,  most  deadly  of  wars. 

Dalmatia  has  a  history  of  almost  twenty-two  centuries.  The 
ethnical  quantities  which  have  been  violently  superimposed  there, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  native  Italians,  are  formed  by  the  most 
barbarous  people  of  the  world — the  Bulgarians,  Croats,  Serbians. 
As  I  wrote  you  last  time,  the  Serbians  in  particular  take  no  glory 
except  in  assassination  and  crimes  of  carnage  and  vandalism  of 
every   description. 

This  glorious  Dalmatia,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  was 
first  given  to  Austria,  then  given  to  Napoleon,  your  great  citizen, 
who  has  enriched  the  glory  of  France  in  the  same  manner  as  Chris- 
topher Columbus  has  enriched  that  of  Spain.  Then  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  it  was  handed  back  to  Austria. 

As  to  the  Albanians,  they  are  Italians  and  nothing  else,  the 
same  as  the  Sicilians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of 
your  peninsula.  When  you  Italians  were  already  civilized,  we 
Americans  had  not  yet  been  born. 

Work  along  this  line,  my  great  friend.  The  task  is  hard  but 
one  must  not  be  discouraged  if  you  wish  to  avoid  for  your  children  a 
political  upheaval  which  will  have  the  most    terrible  consequences 

Two  empires  in  my  opinion  are  destined  to  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  make  place  for  the  birth  of  free  and  independent 
nationalities.  I  mean  the  British  Empire  and  the  Austrian  Empire, 
which  are  indeed  historical  absurdities,  or,  if  you  like  better  the 
expression,  ethnical  paradoxes.  The  universal  confederation  of 
human    consciences    must    triumph. 

Napoleon  once  said  that  Europe  would  either  become  republican 
or  Cossack.  She  must  not  become  Cossack.  Russia,  it  is  true, 
contemplates  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  India  in  order  to 
possess  the  hegemony  of  the  world,  but  no  people  should  oppress 
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others  to  restrict  them  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  nations. 
There  will  always  be  ethnical  minorities  included  in  great  masses 
and  in  the  older  nations,  but  they  should  for  the  moment  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  each  other  because  their  sacred  rights  will 
be  defended  when  the  day  of  the  desired  confederation  comes. 
The  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Gibraltar  should  be  accessible  to 
all,  and  if  some  day  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  be  pierced  by  a  canal,  it 
must  not  be  an  iniquitous  privilege  for  one  people  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.     It  ought  to  enjoy  a  natural  and  logical  freedom. 

Going  back  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  that  the  revo- 
lution should  penetrate  in  the  conscience  of  all  humanity  without 
distinction  in  order  to  avoid  the  violences,  thefts,  brutalities,  pillages 
and  bloody  impositions  which  form  the  patrimony  of  humanity  and 
which  already  surpass  what  poor  humans  can  stagger  under.  Nations 
disappear,  but  the  ideal  remains.  It  is  eternal.  For  the  triumph 
of  this  holy  ideal,  my  dear  Melloni,  one  should  fight  to  one's  last 
breath.  Science  teaches  us  that  our  politics  should  end  all  the  forms 
of  imperialism  which  weigh  as  a  great  cloud  on  the  human  race. 
This  then  would  be  true  civilization. 

Yours, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


ANNA  WARD'S  PRAYER:    AN  UNWRITTEN  CHAPTER 
OF  THE  ASSASSINATION. 

MY  father  was  Albert  Gallatin  Riddle,  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio.  He  came  to  Washington  as  the  friend  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  became  the  confidential  legal  ad- 
viser to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  John  H. 
Surratt.Mr.  Carrington  was  at  that  time  U.S.  District  Attorney,  and 
associated  with  him  as  special  counsel  was  Edwards  Pierrepont.  Judge 
Fisher  was  the  presiding  Judge,  and  Mr.  Riddle  was  made  special 
Attorney-General,  and  got  up  all  the  testimony.  At  the  time  of  the 
assassination,  I  was  attending  a  Catholic  institution  in  charge  of  the 
'  'Sisters."  I  was  known  as  the  "little  Yankee"  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
and  treated  accordingly  by  teacher,  by  priest,  and  pupils.  My 
immediate  teacher  was  Anna  Ward.1  She  came  and  went  at  various 
periods,  all  during  the  winter  of  1864-65.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  that  she  came  to  the  school  jaded  and 
excited,  and  after  locking  the  door,  got  us  little  children  around  her 
and  made  her,  to  me,  never-forgettable  prayer.  She  prayed  for 
eight2  lost  souls  about  to  be  sent  into  eternity.  She  prayed  for  a 
city  about  to  be  plunged  into  darkness.  Meantime  the  guns  around 
the  city  were  booming  out  the  surrender. — We  were  dismissed — 
I  never  went  back  to  the  school  again. — When  I  got  home  I  tried  to  tell 
my  story  of  the  prayer— no  one  would  listen,  and  no  one  understood 
my  fright.  It  was  not  till  two  years  later,  when  John  H.  Surratt 
was  captured  and  brought  to  trial,  that  my  story  was  recalled,  or 
had  any  meaning  for  anybody.  The  trial  was  over,  the  jury  was 
out,  and  my  father  feeling  much  depressed  and  sure  that  Surratt 
would  be  acquitted,  said  in  my  hearing,    "If  we  could  only  have  got 

'Up  to  this  time  I  have  never  made  her  name  public,  because  she  has  lived  here,  secluded,  all 
the  years  since,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  now  dead. 

2Of  these  Lincoln,  Seward,  Johnson  and  Grant  were  certainly  four,  and  Chase,  Stanton,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  Sumner,  (or  Ben.  Wade)  probably  the  others,     (ed.) 
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hold  of  Anna  Ward  and  put  her  on  the  stand  we  might  have  forced 
the  truth."  At  the  name,  I  again  felt  all  the  old  horror,  and  again 
repeated  my  story — It  was  too  late. 

Anna  Ward  was  Mrs.  Surratt's  intimate  friend,  visited  the 
house  continually.  She  was  a  particular  friend  of  John  Surratt, 
knew  Booth  well,  and  was  employed  by  them  all  as  a  go-between. 
She  hired  the  room  at  the  old  Herndon  house  for  Lewis  Payne,  the 
assassin,  from  which  he  stole  out  to  stab  Mr.  Seward;  all  this  was 
testified  to,  and  fully  brought  out  at  the  trial  of  Surratt,  also  her 
part  in  the  famous  telegram  sent  by  Booth  to  Surratt  was  fully 
brought  out.  You  can  find  all  this,  in  full,  in  the  "Record  of  the 
Trial  of  John   H.   Surratt." 

All  this  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  story  as  it  really  happened. 
My  family  seemed  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  happenings  of 
that  tragedy. — My  sister  was  in  the  theatre  and  saw  Booth  jump  to 
the  stage.  My  father's  law-partner,  Joseph  Stewart,  was  in  a  seat 
in  the  orchestra.  He,  too,  saw  Booth  and  sensed  at  once  what  he  had 
done,  and  jumped  to  the  stage  and  followed  him,  having  him  almost 
in  his  grasp  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  My  husband,  Henry  E.  Davis, 
that  same  night,  as  a  little  boy,  watched  Booth  ride  down  the  alley 
from  the  back  of  the  theatre  as  he  made  his  escape. 

And  no  one  who  was  in  Washington  that  night  will  ever  forget 
the  "long-roll"  that  was  beaten  all  night  long  from  every  sentry  and 
outpost  of  the  city. 

Washington  Harriet  Riddle  Davis 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WAS  REARED  IN  FAITH  OF  "HARD- 
SHELL"   BAPTISTS 

LINCOLN  CITY,  Ind.,  Oct.  30,  1921— Rolling  back  the  mists 
of  a  century  and  offering  the  deer-skin-bound  records  of  Little 
Pigeon  Baptist  Church  near  here  as  the  missing  link  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  religion,  Thomas  B.  McGregor,  assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  has  given  to  an  appreciative  America 
substantial  evidence  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  reared  in  the  simple 
faith  of  the  "hard-shell"  Baptist  church. 

Much  of  the  mystery  of  Lincoln's  religion,  and  that  of  his 
parents,  for  over  a  half-century  a  mooted  question,  has  been  evapo- 
rated by  the  findings  of  Mr.  McGregor  in  the  little  old  deer-skin  book 
of  Little  Pigeon  Church. 

There  is  no  record  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  affiliation  with  any 
church  denomination,  but  Mr.  McGregor's  story  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, moderator  and  pillar  of  the  little  Baptist  Church,  proves  con- 
clusively, he  says,  that  the  Lincoln  family  were  Baptists  and  active 
church-goers. 

"The  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  deserve  a  fairer  estimate  than 
has  been  allotted  them  by  most  of  the  biographers  of  Lincoln," 
said  Mr.  McGregor,  and  the  story,  as  told  by  the  records  that  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Little  Pigeon  Church,  near  Lin- 
coln City,  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  of  the  devotion  paid  by  the 
parents  of  Lincoln  to  Him  who  guided  the  lad  of  Pigeon  Creek  in 
the  hour  of  the  Nation's  travail,  goes  far  to  give  to  them  their  true 
estimate.  In  fact,  they  were  well-to-do  pioneers  of  their  day;  of 
sturdy  ancestral  stock,  owned  a  farm,  domestic  animals,  tools  and  a 
family  Bible;  neighborly,  sacrificing  and  active  church-going  mem- 
bers. 

Pigeon  Creek  Church  was  founded  on  June  8,  1816,  the  year  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  moved  from  Kentucky  and    settled 
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on  Little  Pigeon  Creek  in  what  was  then  Warrick  county,  Indiana 
Territory.  It  was  then,  as  now,  the  chief  church  in  that  vicinity. 
When  the  meeting  house  was  built  a  site  was  selected  about  a  mile 
west  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  home,  the  church  building  today  occupy- 
ing practically  the  same  place.  When  Lincoln's  mother  died  she 
was  buried  between  their  home  and  the  church,  the  graveyard  not 
having  been  at  that  time  established  at  the  church,  but  when  Lin- 
coln's sister,  Sarah  Grigsby,  died  in  1828,  she  was  buried  at  the 
church  burying  ground,  where  her  grave  is  yet  to  be  seen,  marked 
by  a  rough  stone. 

This  church,  with  its  continuous  existence  since  1816,  has  only 
two  books  containing  its  records  and  minutes;  the  first  covering  the 
period  from  1816  to  1840.  It  is  from  this  book  that  we  find  Abraham 
Lincoln's  father,  stepmother  and  sister  were  active  members  of  the 
"hard-shell"  Baptist  Church  of  Pigeon  Creek,  and  this  book,  with 
its  deer-skin  cover,  the  hair  still  remaining,  not  only  reveals  in  its 
crude  historic  way  the  true  religion  of  Lincoln's  parents,  but  gives 
us  the  best  insight  yet  found  to  his  own  religious  views. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  were  married  by  a  Methodist 
minister  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  but  shortly  afterward  they  united  with 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  "Baptist  Licking-Locust  Association  of 
Regular  Baptist  churches  in  Kentucky,"  and  when  Nancy  Lincoln 
died  in  Indiana,  Abraham,  by  his  own  efforts,  had  their  Kentucky 
pastor,  Elder  David  Elkins,  come  to  their  wilderness  home  and 
preach  at  his  mother's  funeral. 

After  Thomas  Lincoln  had  married  Sally  Bush  Johnston  he 
sent  back  to  his  Kentucky  church  and  obtained  his  letter  of  fellow- 
ship and  as  the  minutes  on  June  1,  1823,  show,  he  united  with  the 
Pigeon  Creek  church  by  this  letter,  and  his  wife  by  experience. 
From  that  date  until  they  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830  their  names 
appear  frequently  in  the  minutes  of  the  church  proceedings,  Thomas 
being  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  acting  as  moderator,  on  com- 
mittees  to   investigate   the   conduct   of   brethren   and   sisters,   and 
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as  messenger  to  associations,  bearing  the  letter  of  Pigeon  Creek  to 
her  sister  churches. 

The  historic  minute  which  records  the  affiliation  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  with  this  little  pioneer  church  follows: 

"June   the   7    1823. 

The  church  met  and  after  prayer  proceeded  to  business. 

1st  Inquired  for  fellowship. 

2nd  Invited  members  of  sister  churches  to  seats  with  us. 

3rd  Opened  a  dore  for  the  Reception  of  Members. 

4th  Received  Brother  Thomas  Linkhon  by  letter  and 

7th  Received  Brother  John  Wire  by  Relation  and  Sister  Link- 
hon and  Thomas  Carter,  [by]  Experance." 

"Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  in  such  poor  circumstances  but  that  he 
always  donated  to  the  needs  of  his  church,  "  said  Mr.  McGregor, 
in  offering  the  following  copy  of  an  agreement  to  build  a  new  chimney 
on  the  meeting  house: 

Pledged  Gift  to  Church 

"We  the  undersigned  Do  agree  one  withanother  to  pay  the 
several  somes  next  our  names  in  produce  this  fall  to  be  Delivered 
Betwixt  the  first  &  20  of  December,  the  produce,  as  follows,  Corn, 
wheat,  whiskey,  soft  Linnen,  wool  or  any  other  article  or  material 
to  do  the  work  with,  the  produce  wil  be  Deliver  at  Wm.  Barker's 
in  good  mercantile  produce." 

Signed  with  other  names  is: 

"Thomas    Lincoln,    white    corn,    manufactured — pounds — 24." 

Thus,  continued  Mr.  McGregor,  "we  have  revealed  to  us  the 
religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  parents,  his  sister,  Sarah,  and  of 
himself.  He  was  raised  in  the  simple,  "hard-shell"  faith,  which 
in  after  years  never  left  him. 

We  have  no  record  of  Thomas  Lincoln  or  his  wife  ever  uniting 
with  any  church  after  they  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830." 
Herald,  Boston. 


LINCOLN  IN  1861 

(We  take  this  interesting  account  from  Colonel  Watterson's  volume  of  reminiscences,  "Marse 
Henry,"  just  published.) 

I  HAD  been  engaged  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Gobright,  the  agent  of  what 
became  later  the  Associated  Press,  to  help  with  the  report  of  the 

inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  I  kept  as  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  I  could  get, 
following  him  from  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  East  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  and  standing  by  his  side  whilst  he  made  his  inaugural 
address. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  deemed  prolix  if  I  dwell  with  some  par- 
ticularity upon  an  occasion  so  historic.  I  had  first  met  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day,  in  the  early  morning  of  which  he  had  arrived 
in  Washington.  He  came  to  the  Capitol  under  the  escort  of  Mr. 
Seward,  and  I  was  presented  to  him  among  the  rest. 

His  appearance  did  not  impress  me  as  being  as  fantastical  as  it 
had  appeared  to  some  others.  I  was  familiar  with  the  Western 
type,  and  while  he  was  not  an  Adonis,  even  after  prairie  standards, 
there  was  about  him  a  dignity  that  commanded  respect. 

I  met  him  again,  the  next  Monday,  in  his  room  at  Willard's 
Hotel,  as  he  was  preparing  to  start  to  his  inauguration,  and  I  was 
struck  by  his  unaffected  kindness,  for  I  came  with  a  matter  requiring 
his  attention.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  get  a  copy  of  his  inauguration 
speech,  for  the  Associated  Press.  I  turned  it  over  to  Ben  Perley 
Poore,  who  like  myself  was  assisting  Mr.  Gobright.  The  President- 
elect seemed  entirely  self-possessed;  not  a  sign  of  nervousness,  and 
very  obliging.  On  the  East  portico,  when  he  removed  his  hat  to 
face  the  vast  throng  in  front  and  below,  I  extended  my  hand  to  take 
it,  but  Judge  Douglas,  just  behind  me,  reached  over  my  outstretched 
arm  and  received  it,  holding  it  during  the  delivery  of  the  address. 
I  stood  just  near  enough  the  President's  elbow  not  to  obstruct  any 
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gestures  he  might  make,  though  he  made  but  few;  and  then  I  began 
to  get  a  suspicion  of  the  power  of  the  man. 

He  delivered  that  inaugural  address  as  if  he  had  been  delivering 
inaugural  addresses  all  his  life.  Firm,  resonant,  earnest,  it  announced 
the  coming  of  a  Man,  of  a  leader  of  men;  and  in  its  tone  and  style 
the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  invited  to  become  members  of  his 
political  family — each  of  whom  thought  himself  a  bigger  man  than 
his  chief — might  have  heard  the  voice  and  seen  the  hand  of  one 
born  to  rule.  Whether  they  did  or  not,  they  very  soon  ascertained 
the  fact.  From  the  hour  Abraham  Lincoln  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  White  House,  to  the  hour  he  went  thence  to  his  death,  there 
was  not  a  moment  when  he  did  not  dominate  the  political  and 
military  situation  and  his  official  subordinates.  The  idea  that  he 
was  overtopped  at  any  time  by  anybody  is  contradicted  by  all  that 
actually  happened. 

I  was  a  young  Democrat,  and  of  course  not  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  or  his  opinions.  Judge  Douglas,  however,  had  taken 
the  edge  off  my  hostility.  He  had  said  to  me  upon  his  return  in 
triumph  to  Washington  after  the  famous  Illinois  compaign  of  1858: 
"Lincoln  is  a  good  man;  in  fact,  a  great  man,  and  by  far  the  ablest 
debater  I  have  ever  met,"  and  now  the  new  comer  began  to  verify 
this  opinion  both  in  his  private  conversation  and  in  his  public  atti- 
tude. 

Henry  Watterson 
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